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“How  beautiful  is  youth!  How  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams! 

Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 

Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend!” 

— But — 

“A  wandering  mind  is  like  a  shooting  star; 

With  orbit  none,  it  yields  a  transient  light — 
The  mind  of  God  launched  across  Creation’s  bar 
Hath  His  omnipotence — great  Reason’s  might.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Bio-Psychological  Effect  of  Suppression 

We  have  learned  from  preceding  chapters  that  the 
bio-psycho-dynamic  of  the  Cosmos  manifests  itself  in 
the  organic  living  species  in  the  form  of  the  great  phylum ; 
that  the  phylum  manifests  itself  in  the  individual,  through 
inheritance  as  the  libido,  and  the  libido  manifests  itself 
in  the  individual  as  desire;  then  the  libido,  the  phylum 
and  the  bio-psycho-dynamic  follow  desire  with  irresisti¬ 
ble  persistence.  If  the  pupil  would  be  able  to  diagnose 
and  treat  symptoms  growing  out  of  suppression,  repres¬ 
sion,  or  regression,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the 
natural  epochs  of  libido  development  from  conception  to 
old  age  with  the  normal  desires  belonging  to  each  epoch. 
To  be  sane  and  sound,  any  one  must  be  possessed  of  the 
desires  natural  to  his  age  and  these  desires  must  be  con¬ 
ditioned  to  be  gratified  by  the  objects  natural  to  one  at 
his  stage  of  development.  Since  development  varies 
somewhat  with  the  individual’s  advantages  in  life;  the 
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exact  age  at  which  one  passes  from  one  stage  to  another 
cannot  be  determined,  but  the  following  discussion  will 
furnish  a  fair  approximation  toward  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  years. 

There  are  seven  distinct  epochs  in  the  development  of 
the  autonomic  affective  or  libido  unfoldment  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  passes  from  conception  to  old  age;  First,  the 
prenatal  or  embryonic  epoch  in  which  he  recapitulates, 
in  an  abreviated  form,  the  epitomized  phyletic  or  ances¬ 
tral  history  covering  at  least  sixty-eight  millions  of  years, 
known  as  the  archaic  period ;  Second,  the  infantile  epoch, 
of  about  three  years  after  birth,  in  which  there  is  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  about  one  million  years  of  savage  history ; 
during  this  period  the  auto-erotic  zones  are  developed; 
Third,  the  pre-adolescent  epoch,  extending  from  three  to 
ten  years  of  age,  recapitulating  one  hundred  thousand 
years  of  the  social  narcissistic  period  in  human  history; 
Fourth,  the  adolescent  epoch,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  recapitulating  the  emotional  history  of  mankind; 
Fifth,  the  post^adolescent  epoch,  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  recapitulating  the  educational  and 
disciplining  stages  of  human  history;  Sixth,  the  maturity 
epoch,  from  twenty-one  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  re¬ 
capitulating  the  material  creative  stage  of  civilization; 
Seventh,  the  post-maturity  epoch,  from  forty-five  years 
of  age  on  to  the  end  of  this  life,  in  which  all  the  fore¬ 
going  is  subsumed  into  judgments,  ideas  and  plans  of 
spiritual  life.  All  of  the  latter  four  epochs  cover  a  period 
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of  about  ten  thousand  years  through  which  civilized 
peoples  have  been  engaged  in  developing  individual  per¬ 
sonalities.  This  study  again  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
every  normal  individual  personality  is  the  subsumption,  of 
all  previous  bio-psychological  experience  upon  the  earth, 
within  the  compass  of  the  individual  experience;  and  to 
achieve  this  personality,  one  must  epitomize  in  his  own 
experience  the  entire  history  of  the  earthly  phylum  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  actually  his  own. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  well  for  us  to  observe  How?  and 
to  What?  the  growing  life  responds  in  the  course  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  ;  this  will  also  show  what  are  the  natural  salient 
tendencies  at  each  stage  of  development; 

/ — The  Prenatal  State  of  Embryonic  Development. 

In  the  embryonic  stages  of  development,  the  autono¬ 
mic  apparatus  or  the  viscera  is  most  active  and  it  lives  an 
impersonal  parasitical  existence,  exerting  little  influence 
upon  the  projicient,  or  the  procuring  or  defending  ap¬ 
paratus,  except  to  cause  it  to  shift  so  as  to  form  or  assume 
a  more  comfortable  position. 

2 — The  Infantile  Stage ,  from  Birth  to  Three  Years  of 

Age. 

This  is  the  period  of  omnipotence  through  weakness, 
innocence  through  ignorance  and  dominion  through  de¬ 
pendence,  when  the  autonomic  apparatus  is  wholy  de¬ 
pendent  upon  and  subject  to  the  moulding  influence  of 
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the  parents.  The  autonomic  cravings  of  the  child  at  this 
period  are  conditioned  to  react  with  either  pleasant  or 
painful  tensions  to  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
household.  These  reactions  are  in  the  following  order; 
primarily,  to  the  mother’s  nursing  and  cleansing;  secon¬ 
dary,  to  the  mother’s  voice  manner  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance;  thirdly,  to  the  ministrations,  voice,  manners  and 
personal  appearance  of  other  members  of  the  family  in¬ 
cluding  nurses  and  servants;  fourthly,  to  the  activities, 
voice,  manners  and  appearance  of  playmates,  and,  finally, 
to  the  various  influences  of  society  in  general. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  child’s  likes  and  dislikes 
are  primarily  determined  solely  by  its  sensations  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain,  and  that  the  first  and  most  vigorous  autono* 
mic  cravings  and  tensions  are  oral  being  relaxed  only  by 
the  satisfactions  gained  in  nursing.  The  mouth  or  oral 
zone  has  a  powerful  affective  value,  nursing  has  a  sooth¬ 
ing  value  to  the  extent  that  sleep  becomes  conditioned 
upon  the  relaxation  which  comes  through  carrying  this 
act  even  beyond  the  gratification  of  hunger.  The  first 
great  tragedy  in  the  child’s  life  is  likely  to  be  associated 
with  its  being  weaned  from  the  mother’s  breast.  Any 
shock  connected  with  weaning  the  child  is  laden  with 
grave  possibilities,  it  may  fix  the  idea  upon  the  child’s 
mind  that  it  is  not  wanted,  that  it  is  in  the  way,  that  milk 
is  taboo  for  it;  or  it  may  leave  it  with  a  longing  or  sense 
of  void  which  it  cannot  fill,  causing  it  to  resort  to  finger 
sucking,  to  craving  for  pacifiers,  pipes,  tooth-picks,  straws, 
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chewing  gum,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  or  any  other  article 
which  will  serve  as  an  instrument  of  titilation  or  counter 
irritation;  when  carried  over  into  adult  life,  these  things 
often  result  in  organic  deformities  about  the  face  and 
mouth.  The  satisfactions  enjoyed  by  the  child  in  the  re¬ 
laxations  of  its  vigorous  autonomic  cravings  and  tensions 
through  sucking  must  be  carefully  transferred  to  other 
wholesome  objects  for  the  reason  that,  the  future  attitude 
of  the  child  toward  its  social  and  environmental  worlds 
depends  upon  the  mother’s  ability  to  minimize  its  anxiety 
over  giving  up  the  nursing  method  of  obtaining  food. 

Unconquerable  cravings  in  the  oral-erotic  zone  for 
some  one  specific  stimulus  form  the  basis  of  oral  perver¬ 
sions  of  all  kinds,  since  they  are  the  result  of  an  unnatur¬ 
ally  conditioned  appetite  arising  from  an  over-valuation 
or  misdirection  of  this  zone  in  infancy.  The  oral  zone 
thus  over-valuated  and  misdirected  comes  to  be  of  such 
felt  importance  to  the  individual  that  only  an  unnatural 
or  over-valued  counter  stimulus  applied  to  it  will  relieve 
the  painful  autonomic  tension.  Thus  vicious  auto-erotic 
circuits  may  be  formed  in  any  organ  or  segment  of  the 
body  or  skin  area  through  the  mother’s  attempt  to  bring 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  her  child. 

When  one’s  appetites  and  desires  are  allowed  their  nor¬ 
mal  development  and  are  conditioned  to  find  gratification 
in  objects  natural  to  their  stage  of  development,  there  is 
perfect  relaxation  of  the  autonomic  tension  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  forms  proper  contact  with  that  kind  of  object 
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to  which  it  is  naturally  conditioned.  The  procurement 
of  food,  the  elimination  of  waste  materials,  the  gaining  of 
the  sex  object,  or  any  other  normal  gratification  of  any 
major  passion  or  appetite  should  give  perfect  relaxation 
to  every  autonomic  tension  for  the  time  being  and,  if  only 
a  part  of  them  are  relaxed,  the  individual  is  not  satisfied. 
For  instance,  the  emission  of  excreta  gives  segmental 
pleasantness  to  the  child,  the  sensations  accompanying 
the  mother’s  acts  of  cleansing  the  pelvic  skin  areas  is  also 
pleasant  to  it;  and,  if  the  pleasantness  of  this  act  be¬ 
comes  over  accentuated,  or  if  the  child  learns  to  extend 
the  use  of  these  functions  to  win  attention  at  night,  its 
usefulness  becomes  exaggerated  into  an  illogically  and  un¬ 
naturally  conditioned  erotic  zone,  which  demands  exag¬ 
gerated  and  unnatural  response  from  an  object  which  it 
will  soon  outgrow,  then  it  will  remain  to  irritate  and  tor¬ 
ment  the  individual  for  life.  As  adult  erotic  males  and 
females,  they  plead  in  after  life  for  cathartics,  supposi¬ 
tories  and  enemas  to  be  administered  to  them  in  the  way 
mother,  or  nurse,  used  to  do,  and  they  often  develop  into 
hebephrenic  patients  of  child-like  helplessness. 

We  have  already  learned  that  the  infant  has  no  per¬ 
sonality,  that  it  has  only  affective  reactions  to  hunger, 
fear,  anger,  and  love,  and  that  personality  begins  when 
the  autonomic  apparatus  begins  to  co-ordinate  itself  with 
the  projicient  apparatus  to  formulate  the  whole  self  into 
an  instrument  to  control  environment.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  parents  should  encourage  the  child  to  press  on  to 
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courageous  persistence  and  enjoyment  of  effort  and  to 
require  it  to  take  care  of  its  own  needs  as  fast  as  func¬ 
tional  skill  develops.  Parents  may  disastrously  intimi¬ 
date  their  children  by  doing  for  them  what  they  ought  to 
be  doing  for  themselves.  When  parents  keep  their  chil¬ 
dren  infantile  by  nursing  them  too  long,  or  by  sleeping 
with  them  until  they  are  grown  up ;  such  children  are  un¬ 
able  to  achieve  a  wholesome  personality  or  ot  assume  any 
responsibility,  and  they  must  continue  to  remain  hesitat¬ 
ing,  whining,  lisping,  dependent,  and  over-cautious  miser¬ 
able  sufferers,  who  are  a  pain  to  themselves  and  a  pest 
to  others. 

The  following  case  report  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  lingering  effect  of  parental  fondling  in  childhood;  A 
young  man  around  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  was 
suffering  from  stricture,  he  went  to  a  private  sanitarium 
to  be  treated  by  specialists,  they  tried  to  introduce  dila¬ 
tors  and  catheters  but  failed,  owing  to  the  tensity  of  the 
urethral  muscles ;  they  finally  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  go  into  a  hospital  ward  and  prepare  for  a  pelvic  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  following  day.  He  did  not  go  into  the 
hospital  ward  for  the  operation,  but  came  to  me  for  bio- 
psychological  treatment,  instead.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  had  gonorrhea,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
something  at  nine  years  of  age  which  was  diagnosed  and 
treated  as  such,  that  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  trace 
his  trouble  to  any  infection.  The  analysis  developed 
the  fact  that  he  had  slept  with  his  mother  until  he  was 
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nine  years  old,  and  the  constant  irritation  of  his  sex  seg¬ 
ment  by  contact  with  her  body  and  the  sense  of  shame  and 
guilt  which  accompanied  the  sex  tensions  finally  resulted 
in  a  state  of  flatulency  which  gave  issue  to  a  kind  of  leucor- 
rhea,  which  the  physicians  diagnosed  as  gonorrhea;  from 
this  date,  he  slept  apart  from  his  mother  and  soon  re¬ 
covered  from  the  discharge,  but  was  left  with  a  reversal 
of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  urethra,  which,  at 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  manifested  itself  as  stircture. 
When  urine  was  about  to  pass  out,  the  thought  of  mother 
would  cause  a  cotraction  and  reversal  of  the  muscles  of 
that  segment,  but  after  a  proper  adjustment  of  himself  to 
the  thought  of  mother,  he  was  well  and  has  remained  so. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  this  case  was  that  he  had 
never  had  a  sweetheart  in  his  life  before,  but  after  his 
treatment  he  became  very  sociably  inclined  and  went 

steadily  with  the  young  ladies  of  his  age. 

% 

The  fact  is  that,  as  the  child  grows  in  body  away  from 
infancy,  it  is  likely  to  leave  its  emontions  attached  to  child¬ 
hood  objects  of  gratification  and  habits  of  action  or  else  to 
carry  over  the  emotional  impressions  of  its  former  experi¬ 
ences  with  its  parents.  This  may  take  the  form  of  religious 
symbolism  so  that  the  father  becomes  his  image  of  God, 
his  loving  mother  becomes  the  holy  mother,  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  prenatal  comforts  and  intra-uterine  sense  of 
safety  become  his  symbol  of  heaven.  The  infantile  state 
of  omnipotence  through  weakness,  innocence  through  ig¬ 
norance  and  dominion  through  helplessness  begins  to  be 
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left  behind  to  be  sought  for  in  another  form  as  it  arrives 
at  three  years  of  age,  provided  it  has  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  it  can  no  longer  remain  a  part  of  its 
mother’s  personality  and  provided  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
ditioned  to  infantile  methods  of  gratifying  its  instinctive 
cravings.  It  is  natural  that  the  child  at  this  age  should 
seek  and  find  its  pleasures  in  its  own  body  which  now  be¬ 
comes  the  substitute  for  the  mother’s  body,  or  rather  dis¬ 
places  it  through  transferrence.  At  this  stage  we  find  the 
soil  for  homosexuality  and  auto-eroticism  which  is  natural 
to  the  child  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age;  the  former 
means  satisfaction  through  contact  with  those  of  its  own 
sex  and  the  latter  means  satisfaction  through  contact  with 
parts  of  its  own  body. 

3 — The  Stage  of  P re- Adolescence ,  from  Three  to  Ten 

Years  of  Age. 

At  this  stage  the  embryonic  personality  begins  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  universe  in  its  struggle  for  the  gratification  of 
its  autonomic  cravings.  Naturally,  feeling  itself  handi¬ 
capped  by  its  inferior  strength,  weak  organs,  and  un¬ 
skilled  functions,  it  compensates  by  day  dreams  of  magic, 
by  fancies,  by  bluffing,  by  pretense  and  by  lying.  At  this 
stage  the  child  becomes  interested  in  mechanical  devices 
imitating  natural  acts;  and  its  affections  are  transferred 
to  those  objects  in  the  world  which  most  deeply  interest 
the  parent  that  it  most  loves,  and  this  act  may  result  in  a 
fixation  of  its  desires  on  the  things  that  enchant  its  primary 
love  object.  This  transference  often  develops  into  a 
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vocational  career.  Normally,  the  child  makes  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  gaining  control  of  automatic  affective  segments 
and  control  of  environment  at  this  age,  and  either  over 
or  under  evaluation  of  its  successes  and  failures  by  the 
parents  may  lead  to  the  child’s  making  untrue  comparison 
of  its  personal  resources  in  after  life. 

4 — The  Adolescent  Stage ,  from  Ten  to  Seventeen  Years . 

If  the  child  is  normally  developed,  at  this  period,  there 
begins  the  definite  convergence  of  the  affections  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  upon  its  pelvis  in  a  manner  that  is  associated  with 
love  fancies  about  the  personality  of  another.  This  is  the 
age  of  Narcissism,  but  it  is  essential  that  this  stage  of  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  self  must  be  gone  through  with  and  the 
parent  must  not  treat  it  with  contempt  lest  it  lead  one  to 
secretiveness.  The  less  secretive  it  is,  the  easier  it  is 
for  the  socialized  ego  to  control  and  refine  these  cravings. 
Yet,  it  is  often  driven  to  secretiveness  by  social  censure 
until  the  craving  becomes  distinctly  dissociated,  and  un¬ 
manageable;  to  the  extent  that  the  segmental  craving  for 
recognition  periodically  dominates  the  ego’s  wish  for  self- 
control. 

The  term  Narcissism  is  taken  from  an  ancient  myth 
of  one  Narcissus,  who  fell  in  love  with  his  own  image  as 
he  saw  it  reflected  in  a  pool  of  water.  He  became  fixed 
in  love  for  his  own  image  and  died,  being  unable  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  anything  else.  Every  young  person 
passes  through  this  stage  on  the  way  to  maturity  and  is 
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subject  to  the  same  dangers  of  a  fixed  attachment  as  was 
this  youth.  If  the  young  boys  and  girls  talk  their  love 
fancies  out  between  themselves  in  a  way  not  vulgar,  it  is 
easier  for  them  to  gain  control,  for  they  then  have  the  mor¬ 
al  support  of  others.  Every  individual  must  be  trained  to 
work  with  nature  and  with  society  and  not  against  them, 
for  once  he  is  set  against  them,  it  is  hard  to  change  his 
attitude. 

Psychopaths  weep  and  inflict  self-suicide  as  a  result  of 
the  terrific  anxiety  which  they  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  ruined  their  own  feelings  of  worthiness  for  the 
love  and  the  esteem  of  others  and  that  they  have  wasted 
their  bio-psychological  forces  through  self-love  and  mas- 
tubatory  auto-erotic  practices.  Hence,  instead  of  being 
driven  to  indulging  in  secret  fancies  about  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  opposite  sex,  children  should  be  given  such  an 
understanding  of  others  as  will  lead  them  to  strive  to  win 
their  esteem  and  affections  through  competitive  behavior. 

The  transference  of  the  affective  interest  is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  the  personality,  it  leads  to  projecting  the  energy 
so  as  to  master  and  fashion  the  world  to  meet  the  mature 
individual  cravings.  Self-loving  and  fanciful  auto-erotic 
individuals  care  little  for  the  world  except  as  it  may  serve 
to  aggrandize  them  so  that  they  may  retire  and  be  left 
alone  to  dream  and  brood.  They  later  become  eccentric, 
are  scoffed  at,  and  are  finally  socially  ostracized  as  they 
become  fit  subjects  for  the  saylum. 
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The  fancy  of  an  auto-erotic  is  as  vivid  to  him  as  world¬ 
ly  reality  is  to  others.  The  vigor  and  persistence  of  the 
auto-erotic  cravings  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  intimacy 
of  the  person,  who  becomes  the  object  of  fancies,  while 
engaged  in  auto-erotic  or  masturbatory  practices.  For 
example:  the  mastering  of  the  erotic  pleasure  of  a  boy 
is  much  easier  when  the  object  of  fancy  is  a  neighbor 
than  when  it  is  a  mother  or  sister.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
whole  category  of  fixations,  and  the  analyst  should  as¬ 
certain  what  fancies  have  accompanied  these  practices. 

The  self-loving  homo-sexuals  resist  making  sacrifices 
necessary  to  become  hetero-sexual  and  then  practice  auto¬ 
eroticism  to  the  degree  of  their  homo-sexuality.  Over  de¬ 
velopment  of  auto-eroticism  in  children  is  due  to  the  sup¬ 
pressive  influence  of  domineering  parents  during  adoles¬ 
cence;  such  parents  would  keep  their  children  subject  to 
themselves  and  ignorant  of  sex  and  they  thus  drive  them 
into  permanent  fixations  in  auto-eroticism.  A  psycho¬ 
pathologist  says:  “I  have  never  known  an  individual 
who  had  fixed  auto-erotic  or  perverse  cravings,  whose  his¬ 
tory  showed  that  he  was  treated  in  his  childhood  like  a 
true  personality,  when  in  conflict  with  his  parents.” 

5 — The  State  of  Post- Adolescence,  from  Seventeen  to 

Twenty-One  Years . 

At  this  age  there  is  a  serious  rivalry  between  individ¬ 
uals  for  the  esteem  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  which 
necessitates  courageous  competition  and  self-control,  and 
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a  willingness  to  suffer  the  pain  of  defeat  or  the  joy  of 
victory.  The  fear  of  one’s  own  pain,  clumsiness,  stupid¬ 
ity,  or  intimidation  makes  boys  and  girls  unable  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  fitness  for  a  love  object,  and  forces  them  to 
perniciously  perverse  affective  satisfactions. 

Parasitical  parents  sap  the  vital  energies  of  the  young 
by  insisting  on  keeping  them  babyfied;  they  discourage 
their  initiative  with  every  intrigue,  pleading,  begging, 
weeping,  scolding,  commanding,  and  even  by  invalidism; 
they  crucify  youth’s  virility  upon  the  cross  of  filial  crav¬ 
ings.  The  male  youth  who  submits  to  the  affective  domi¬ 
nation  of  others  tends  to  remain  at  the  auto-erotic  or 
homo-sexual  level.  Those  who  are  “sissified”  become 
homo-sexuals  of  the  receptor,  dependent,  and  submissive 
type;  these  painfully  continue  to  seek  for  the  protection 
of  the  virile.  There  is  a  persistent  autonomic  affective 
tendency  for  anyone  to  revert  to  homo-sexual  methods 
of  obtaining  gratification,  when  the  environmental  resist¬ 
ance  to  hetero-sexual  advances  becomes  too  severe  or 
painful. 

Virility  lies  in  being  able  to  project  the  affect  with  self- 
control  into  the  social  herd  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  it  to 
recognize  its  power  and  to  stimulate  in  the  social  group 
spontaneous  submission  to  its  wishes.  The  virile  hero  is 
not  always  a  winner,  but,  if  he  lose,  he  is  a  cheerful  loser, 
and  he  plays  the  game  to  a  finish. 

Homo-sexuality  precedes  hetero-sexuality.  Homo-sex- 
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uality  in  the  adult  is  an  arrestment  and  fixation  or  a  rever¬ 
sion  and  fixation  of  the  sex  libido.  If  the  father  is  too 
severe  in  the  domination  of  the  son,  who  has  a  mother 
fixation  he  may  develop  patricidal  tendencies  which  may 
result  in  his  killing  the  father,  or  which  may  turn  to  self¬ 
crucifixion,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  the  father  in  order  to  please  the  mother  and  save 
himself  from  incest.  If  the  average  youth  were  left  free 
from  dogmatic  ascetics  and  bio-psychologically  abnormal 
teachers,  who  teach  that  the  fleshly  cravings  of  the  body 
will  destroy  the  soul,  and  that  the  Devil  mysteriously  en¬ 
courages  one  to  yield  to  the  “filthy  sexual  cravings,”  he 
would  be  able  to  settle  the  riddle  of  his  place  in  nature 
as  normally  as  the  animals  do.  Such  teachers  could 
materially  help  the  child,  if  they  would  but  give  it  scien¬ 
tific  instructions  as  to  the  divine  value  of  the  passions 
and  appetites  as  materials  to  be  transformed  into  spiritual 
ideals. 

Narcissistic  people  are  characterized  by  unusual  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  personal  attributes  and  by  their  ability 
to  make  sacrifices  necessary  to  win  the  affections  of  others. 
They  make  grotesque  criminal  attempts  to  establish  their 
potency  and  to  attain  the  esteem  of  associates  by  boast¬ 
fulness  and  other  pretentious  measures. 

6 — The  State  of  Maturity,  From  Txventy-tvOo  to 
Forty-five  Years  of  Age. 

Normally,  this  is  the  age  of  complete  self-control,  when 
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men  and  women  derive  pleasure  out  of  rearing  a  family 
while  battling  for  social  success.  Parents  should  be 
hetero-sexual,  but  they  often  regress  to  homo-sexuality 
when  hetero-sexual  interests  cause  too  much  anxiety. 
Domineering,  jealous,  scheming  mothers-in-law  or  fathers- 
in-law  often  cause  regression  to  the  homo-sexual  in  the 
young  husband  or  wife.  Homo-sexual  mothers  are  anx¬ 
ious  that  the  daughter  should  control  her  husband  by 
homo-sexual  methods.  Her  homo-sexuality  leads  her  to 
treat  their  sex  relations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
husband  sexually  impotent,  not  knowing  that  sex  stimula¬ 
tion  with  denial  also  drives  him  back  to  childhood  impo- 
tency  in  business  and  everything  else.  At  the  same  time 
he  becomes  cross,  fractious,  nervous,  a  braggadocio,  a 
bluffer,  or  a  self-centered  psychopath.  He  also  seeks  other 
relations,  but  being  so  easily  bluffed,  he  can  not  make 
successful  headway.  These  conditions  will  change  to 
normalcy  when  both  of  them  face  out  the  situation  and 
re-orient  themselves  to  reality. 

Men  and  women  often  marry  to  escape  auto-eroticism, 
homo-sexuality,  incestuous  attachments  and  painful  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  situations;  and  they  sometimes  marry 
to  satisfy  irrepressible  subconscious  curiosity,  but  such  are 
barely,  if  ever,  happy  in  their  marital  relations. 

When  there  is  a  cheating  of  either  mate  by  the  other, 
or  when  the  husband  and  wife  do  not  invigorate  and  in¬ 
spire  one  another  sexually:  they  suffer  loss  of  initiative 
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and  are  forced  to  the  acceptance  of  the  common  place  in 
everything;  they  lose  half  of  their  working  creative  capa¬ 
cities,  and,  to  regain  potency,  they  form  secret  attach¬ 
ments  for  illegitimate  objects  or  else  yield  to  hopeless 
resignation  in  failure.  The  individual  is  compelled  to 
maintain  virility,  if  not  in  reality,  then  in  showing  off,  in 
bragging,  in  bluffing,  and  in  over-valuating  his  produc¬ 
tions.  Such  are  self-centered  and  auto-erotic,  and  the 
tragedy  occurs,  when  one  such  possesses  cravings  to  do 
things  and  obtain  things  that  are  not  tolerated  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  an  indication  of  his 
own  depraved  appetite.  To  save  this  disaster,  children 
must  be  trained  to  obtain  a  normal  state  of  functional 
virility  instead  of  being  turned  over  to  the  fanatical  in¬ 
novations  and  psychic  castrations  of  psuedo  moralists, 
who  are  themselves  suffering  from  sexual  obsessions.  The 
prostitutes,  the  sexually  perverse  alcoholics,  and  the  nar¬ 
cotic  and  drug  addicts  are  barometers  of  the  aborting  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  social  system.  Schools  and  homes  should 
be  built  around  play  grounds  and  gymnasiums  so  that 
children  may  be  given  the  benefit  of  athletic  and  aesthetic 
and  ethical  pre-occupations  of  interest  to  those  of  their 
age  for  the  development  of  self-control,  self-reliance, 
and  personal  unity. 

7 — The  Post-Mature  Stage ,  from  Forty-Five  Years  of 

Age  to  the  End  of  Life. 

s 

It  seems  as  if  the  concentrated  purpose  of  the  Cosmic 
forces  has  been  to  make  this  the  most  beautiful,  fruitful 
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and  joyful  period  in  human  life,  but  the  prudishness  and 
false  education  of  our  times  have  served  to  turn  it  into  a 
great  disappointment  with  tragic  results.  We  name  this 
period  of  human  development  4 ‘the  age  of  senility”  and 
then  make  it  the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  unsolved 
problems  of  our  unnatural  living.  First,  we  tie  up  all 
the  libidinous  forces  of  the  bio-psycho-dynamic  along  the 
stations  through  which  the  individuals  are  compelled  to 
pass  in  their  development,  or  else  we  so  fill  life  with  in¬ 
ternal  conflicts  that  the  individual  has  no  energies  left 
free  for  the  enjoyment  of  work  or  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems;  and  then  we  shove  over  on  those  at  the  age  of 
maturity  all  the  unsolved  problems  and  demand  a  solution. 

Society  suppresses  the  individual  libido  by  heaping 
upon  it  the  superstitious  traditions,  accumulated  mistakes, 
fanciful  suspicions,  weird  tales,  and  curious  notions  of 
the  ignorant  ages.  The  false  ideas  of  inheritance,  im¬ 
pressed  upon  individuals  at  a  tender  age,  serve  to  repress 
one’s  libido  and  to  disturb  the  health  in  after  years.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  or  misfortune  to  see  many  cases  of 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  asthma,  loss  of  memory,  lethargy 
and  insanity  develop  at  the  age  of  maturity  because  as 
children  the  victim  had  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  or  she  must  have  a  disease  because  some  ancestor  had 
been  so  afflicted ;  it  has  also  been  my  pleasure  to  see  these 
same  sufferers  restored  to  health  and  introduced  into  the 
joy  of  life  in  their  so  called  senile  period  by  a 
review  of  their  past  in  the  light  of  the  laws  set  forth 
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in  this  course  of  scientific  treatment.  Society  is  often 
shocked  by  people,  at  this  period  in  life,  who  find  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  end  of  many  years  of  seemingly  happy 
married  life,  precipitated  into  a  brawl  of  domestic  in¬ 
felicities  and  drawn  into  the  courts  for  the  obtainment  of 
divorce.  Society  does  not  stop  to  think  that  this  is  but 
the  penalty  which  these  unfortunate  victims  are  having 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  suppressed  sexual  and  philo¬ 
progenitive  libido  for  which  our  system  is  responsible. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  depressing  suppressive 
forces,  used  by  society  to  rob  “the  age  of  senility”  of  all 
its  joys,  is  that  which  has  been  so  indellibly  fixed  in  the 
subconscious  mind  by  being  rehearsed  at  funerals.  “The 
days  of  our  years  are  three  score  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labor  and  sorrow.”  We  forget  that  the  prophet  was 
simply  warning  the  people  against  dissipating  their  vital 
energies  and  we  fail  to  turn  to  the  other  picture  which  he 
drew  of  one  having  long  life  through  living  normally,  thus 
the  injury  is  done  to  old  age.  Building  upon  the  idea  of 
senility  at  maturity,  the  great  commerical  world  has 
entered  a  sentence  of  discharge  and  death  against  the 
man  past  forty  years  of  age.  The  idea  that  men  are  to 
be  set  aside  at  forty  years  of  age  is  the  source  of  more  fail¬ 
ures  in  business,  more  heart-aches,  more  sickness,  more 
death  at  a  premature  age  than  the  mind  can  conceive  or. 

The  “senile  stage”  should  be,  and  would  be  naturally, 
the  richest  and  finest  experience  in  life.  All  other  stages 
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are  logically  tributary  and  preparatory  to  this  one.  One 
should  bring  over  into  it  all  of  his  libido  inheritance  en¬ 
riched  and  enlarged  by  all  of  his  experiences  of  previous 
years  which  he  may  subsume  into  forms  of  understanding, 
judgment,  wisdom,  volition,  conscience  and  altruism,  for, 
by  so  doing,  he  becomes  the  happiest  and  most  useful  of 
all  citizens.  Bio-Psychological  science  insists  that  old 
age  be  not  pauperized  by  dissipation,  weakened  by  inward 
conflicts,  nor  suppressed  by  the  crushing  weight  of  evil 
expectation;  it  also  insists  that  the  age  of  maturity  is  not 
necessarily  the  age  of  senility  and  that  we  may,  by  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  self,  turn  the  dread  of  it  into 
a  joyful  contemplation  by  realizing  that  it  is  the  age  for 
which  all  others  are  preparatory. 

By  this  survey  of  life  in  its  various  phases  of  develop¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  able  to  see  that  suppression  plays  a 
very  important  part  and  that  it  may  be  either  helpful  or 
harmful  according  to  the  degree,  purpose  and  manner  of 
its  application.  As  a  disciplining  process  it  is  necessary. 
Without  suppression,  life  would  be  shallow,  stagnant  and 
powerless.  Suppression  is  to  human  life  what  the  jetties 
are  to  the  Mississippi  River,  it  confines  the  stream  within 
certain  bounds,  gives  it  depth  and  force,  and  makes  it 
vivacious  so  that,  as  it  flows,  it  cleans  out  the  channel. 

Man  is  a  natural  bio-psychological  product,  he  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  refined  animal  which  has  learned  to  wear  clothes, 
to  develop  a  written  language,  to  invent  and  use  machin- 
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ery,  to  organize  government,  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature 
for  the  advancement  of  his  enterprises.  He  has  made  all 
his  advances  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  suppression;  so 
long  as  there  was  no  suppression,  he  let  life  go  to  waste. 
The  education  and  achievements  of  man  have  been  large¬ 
ly  measured  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  suppression  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  The  first  compensatory 
reaction  to  suppression  was  in  the  form  of  symbols  and 
images  which  he  used  as  substitutes  for  reality  in  order 
that  he  might  acquire  stimuli  which  would  in  a  measure 
arouse  comfortable  and  potent  autonomic  tensions  and 
satisfy  them  in  sublimated  forms.  At  first,  the  symbol 
was  a  form  of  make  believe  or  deceit  but  in  course  of 
time  it  became  filled  with  reality  and  came  to  be  the  sign 
of  progress.  The  symbol  was  first  directly  related  to  the 
suppressed  unsatisfied  affective  craving.  By  observing 
the  actions  of  the  ape,  the  child,  the  savage  and  the  psy¬ 
chopath,  we  may  understand  something  of  the  mechanism 
of  symbol  and  the  motives  under  which  they  arose  for 
the  use  of  mature  man  in  a  progressive  age.  The  ape  de¬ 
veloped  the  capacity  of  disguising  a  wish  and  learned 
what  effect  symbolic  acts  may  have  on  some  one  else. 
When  he  is  hungry,  he  slips  backward  scratching  as  he 
feigns  to  look  for  food,  then  he  suddenly  gains  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  turns  and  snatches  what  he  wants  away  from 
another;  he  is  simply  practicing  deceit  in  symbolic  acts 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  another.  Children  under  sup¬ 
pressive  systems  of  control  disguise  their  wishes  in  the 
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same  way;  they  either  slip  around  to  gratify  their  crav¬ 
ings  or  else  employ  symbol  in  order  to  retain  the  esteem  of 
the  parent  and  to  prevent  jeopardizing  their  own  person¬ 
ality.  The  fact  is  that,  the  primary  purpose  of  symbols 
was  deceit,  but  they  have  come  to  be  most  valuable  in 
reality.  For  instance;  A  craving  which  endangers  the 
esteem,  or  the  virility  to  obtain  the  esteem,  of  others  must 
be  prevented  from  controlling  the  final  common  motor 
paths  of  the  projicient  apparatus,  and  the  suppression  of  it 
causes  a  sense  of  depression  and  sorrow.  These  unpleas¬ 
ant  feelings,  caused  by  ungratified  cravings,  lead  to  sym¬ 
bols,  which  have  a  gratifying  influence  on  the  ungratified 
cravings  of  the  autonomic  functions.  Fetishes,  rituals, 
charms,  poetry,  drama,  literature  and  even  religious  sys¬ 
tems  have  their  origin  in  the  compensatory  strivings  of  the 
ego  to  control  the  reactions  of  the  autonomic  system, 
through  symbolic  acts  and  ideas. 

Self-doubt  and  lack  of  assurance  aroused  by  one’s 
doubt  of  his  powers  to  meet  a  crisis,  is  a  fear  reaction 
which  forms  a  vicious  circle,  since  self-doubt  decreases 
one’s  skill  and  power  and  this,  in  turn,  increases  his  fear 
of  failure.  Those  faiths,  rituals,  traditions,  prayers,  idols, 
fetishes,  and  mannerisms,  which  as  stimuli  invigorate  the 
man  and  prevent  self-doubt  or  fear  of  losing  his  nerve, 
are  of  utmost  importance.  Animals,  primitive  man,  and 
civilized  man  depend  upon  bluffing  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  their  courage  and  of  intimidating  their  opponents, 
whenever  their  natural  propensities  are  suppressed. 
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Fear  producing  stimulus  shifts  the  blood  from  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  sexual  organs  to  the  head,  the  heart,  the  muscles, 
and  the  lungs,  in  order  to  make  ready  for  defence.  Un¬ 
less  defensive  measures  are  invented  to  remove  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fear  stimulus,  nutritional  and  sex  impotence 
become  chronic,  and  in  this  way  fears  might  terminate  the 
race.  The  removal  of  one’s  fear  of  another’s  political 
and  commerical  intrigues,  economic  failure,  and  homo- 
cidal  plots  is  to  increase  his  biological  potency,  in  that  the 
cephalic  convergence  of  blood  is  now  redistributed  to  the 
pelvic  and  abdominal  regions. 

If  the  suppressed  cravings  are  perversely  conditioned, 
they  must  be  re-adjusted  by  analysis  and  synthesis  so  that 
they  may  be  adequately  sublimated  through  striving  for 
more  scientific,  artistic,  religious,  and  altruistic  ideals. 

It  is  essential  that  the  young  individuals  should  become 
conscious  of  a  clear  cut  concept  of  the  sex  role.  If  boys 
or  girls  should  remain  in  doubt  as  to  their  sex  or,  if  they 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  masculine  or  their  feminine 
role,  they  remain  in  a  perpetual  state  of  nervous  hyper¬ 
tension  or  else  in  uneasy  states  of  doubt  and  indecision  on 
every  subject.  At  birth,  male  and  female  have  an  almost 
equal  balance  of  masculine  and  feminine,  i.  e.,  assertive 
and  submissive,  projective  and  receptive  functions.  Un¬ 
der  exactly  the  same  environment  and  education  the  phy¬ 
siological  differences,  if  unmolested,  decide  to  which  side 
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the  individual  should  tend.  But  under  the  influence  of 
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associates  there  is  often  a  reverse  psychic  development, 
which  results  in  a  masculine  woman  or  a  feminine  man, 
who  becomes  either  a  boastful  weakling,  else  a  meek 
and  submissive  strong  individual.  Parents  and  teachers 
unconsciously  influence  children;  it  is  not  what  is  con¬ 
sciously  said  and  done  by  them,  but  it  is  the  affective  man¬ 
ner  with  which  a  thing  is  said  and  done  that  influences 
character  most.  Some  of  them  stimulate  the  best  efforts 
in  the  subject,  while  others  depress  one’s  best  character¬ 
istics. 

The  child  starts  as  a  bi-sexual  individual  and  grad¬ 
ually  becomes  differentiated  into  male  or  female.  The 
first  prerequisite  to  a  genuine  clear  cut  personality  is  that 
of  distinguishing  and  accentuating  the  sex  role.  Crav¬ 
ings,  when  left  free,  strive  to  expose  the  favorite  receptor 
organ  to  appropriate  its  proper  stimuli.  The  bio-psycho- 
logical  forces  always  follow  the  law  of  maximum  results 
with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy,  and  this  law 
holds  in  sex  differentiation.  In  proportion  as  new  co¬ 
ordinations  of  functions  can  be  more  economically  ap¬ 
plied,  the  others  are  abandoned,  so  that,  as  one  sex  de¬ 
velops,  the  characteristics  of  the  other  recede  for  reasons 
of  economy,  of  energy  and  health,  and  this  is  as  true  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  manners,  as  it  is  of  the  organs. 
Adults  universally  and  unconsciously  assume  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  towards  the  male  and  towards  the  female 
child  in  response  to  this  law,  and  naturally  their  toys, 
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clothing,  flatteries,  criticisms,  and  commands  are  different 
for  the  different  sexes. 

These  all  tend  to  accentuate  the  sexual  role,  for  soci¬ 
ety’s  expectations  are  remorselessly  rigid.  The  little  girl 
reared  like  a  little  boy,  or  a  boy  reared  like  a  girl,  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  live  uncomfortably  and  eccentrically:  for, 
when  their  wishes  conflict  with  others,  they  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  inferiorities,  and  fears  and  submissive  ten¬ 
dencies  arise  in  them  to  establish  vicious  affective  circles. 
Oscar  Wilde  would  have  been  a  virile  man,  if  his  mother 
had  not  kept  him  a  girl  with  long  hair  until  his  adoles¬ 
cence.  One’s  perception  of  his  own  masculine  develop¬ 
ment  convinces  his  conscious  mind  that  he  is  a  boy,  but 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  jokes  and  jibes  from  his 
playmates  who  call  him  a  girl  or  give  him  the  title  of 
sister  develops  a  complete  severance  between  the  con¬ 
scious  reason  and  the  subjective  impressions  of  himself 
produced  by  suggestion  so  that  he  becomes  a  paranoiac 
by  the  time  he  reaches  middle  life.  This  paragraph  anti¬ 
cipates  future  chapters  of  this  course  which  show  that  the 
subconscious  mind  is  modified  and  fixed  by  repeated  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  the  perceptual  mind  is  modified  and  fixed 
by  sense  data;  in  this  case,  sense  perception  says  “I  am  a 
boy”  while  subconscious  conception  says  “I  am  a  girl.” 
This  conflict  between  the  objective  senses  and  the  subjec¬ 
tive  feelings  afflicts  one  with  indecision  and  division  of  per¬ 
sonality  on  all  subjects,  in  course  of  time. 

Society  is  so  organized  as  to  suppress  most  of  the 
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natural  libido  cravings  of  the  individual  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cipline  them  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  all.  Suppres¬ 
sion  is  an  arrestment,  a  compromise,  a  substitution,  a  post¬ 
ponement  or  a  disguise  of  the  affect  or  of  the  affective 
cravings,  and  as  such  it  is  very  valuable  to  society.  It 
substitutes  judgment  for  reflex  action,  soft  words  for 
wrath,  and  gives  spices  for  bitterness. 

Suppression  is  a  purely  bio-psychological  process  car¬ 
ried  on  up  to  group  life  by  the  vital  forces  in  connection 
with  the  fore-consciousness.  It  is  good  if  the  stimu¬ 
lated  cravings  of  the  individual,  who  conforms  to  social 
taboo,  recognizes  libidinous  desire  and  the  rights  of  the 
bodily  segments  to  desire,  practices  abstinence  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal  of  society.  Properly  used,  suppres¬ 
sion  may  enable  one  to  endure  abstinence  from  libidinous 
gratification  without  succumbing  to  neuroses  by  reason 
thereof;  this  is  true  when  the  suppressed  affect  often 
finds  expression  in  compromise  formation  of  speech  and 
act,  in  slip  of  the  tongue,  in  dreams,  in  symbolic  acts, 
and  above  all  in  sublimation. 

•Suppressed  affects,  failing  of  satisfaction  in  any  of 
these  symbolic  ways,  form  substitutes  for  such  satisfac¬ 
tions,  by  symptoms  or  by  physiological  hysteria.  Such 
symptoms  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  process  kept  back  by 
suppression,  for  symptoms  are  no  more  nor  less  than  sym¬ 
bolic  wish  fulfilment,  in  their  final  analysis.  Symptoms 
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are  merely  a  substitute  for  such  satisfactions  as  are  missed 
in  reality. 

Suppression  may  cause  three  forms  of  symptoms:  anx¬ 
iety  hysteria,  conversion  hysteria,  and  compulsion  neuro¬ 
ses.  For  example:  if  the  patient  falls  ill  through  self- 
denial  when  reality  withholds  satisfaction  this  an  anx¬ 
iety  hysteria;  or  when  disease  symptoms  are  compromise 
results,  arising  from  the  integration  of  two  or  more  op¬ 
posed  tendencies,  there  is  a  conversion  hysteria;  or  if 
symptoms  not  only  represent  the  suppressed  force  or  affect 
but  also  the  suppressed  factor,  which  was  originally  potent 
in  bringing  it  about,  there  is  a  compulsion  neurosis.  All 
this  is  done  symbolically,  and  the  causative  factors  now 
exist  only  in  subjective  memory. 

In  hysterias  the  positive  wish-fulfillment  takes  prece¬ 
dence,  when  struggling  for  reality  which  is  not  obtain¬ 
able;  while  in  compulsion  neuroses,  the  negative  ascetic 
characteristics  have  the  ascendency:  and  if,  in  hysteria, 
the  meeting  of  the  two  purposes  in  the  same  symptom  is 
achieved,  the  symbol  has  a  double  meaning.  In  compul¬ 
sion  neuroses  the  two  parts  of  the  opposing  tendencies 
often  become  distinct;  the  symptoms  then  have  a  double 
meaning  and  consist  of  two  actions,  in  which  one  follows 
the  other  or  one  forces  the  other  into  a  compromise.  Con¬ 
sciousness,  or  the  content  of  consciousness  is  the  reaction 
of  the  whole  organism  or  ego  unit  to  the  sensational  ac¬ 
tivity  of  one  or  several  of  its  parts.  Shocks,  toxins,  in- 
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juries,  fatigues,  suppressions,  and  repressions,  prevent  the 
segments  from  integrating  into  a  unity  so  that  ego  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  activities  of  the  parts  disappears. 

The  ego’s  adaptation  to  the  bio-psycho-dynamic,  as 
manifest  in  the  libido  with  its  autonomic  segmental  crav¬ 
ings  determines  its  character.  In  its  attempts  to  adopt 
itself  to  these  forces,  it  may  respond  in  any  one  of  several 
ways: 

First,  it  may  accept  the  craving  as  its  own  and  give  it 
the  domination  of  the  projicient  system  for  the  free  seek¬ 
ing  of  gratification  in  reality,  with  full  perceptual  con¬ 
sciousness. 

Second,  it  may  suppress  it,  or  prevent  its  freely  seeking 
to  find  gratification,  by  suppressing  the  motor  segment,  so 
that  it  can  only  dominate  the  projicient  apparatus  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  cause  the  organism  to  be  conscious  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  and  its  needs. 

Third,  it  may  repress  the  sensory-motor  segment  and 
its  instinctive  craving  so  that  the  projicient  system  cannot 
even  become  conscious  of  its  need. 

Fourth,  the  repressed  segment  may  become  dissociated 
from  the  ego  and  be  compelled  to  force  the  organism  to 
become  conscious  of  its  wants  through  endogenous  sensory 
elements  of  hallucinations,  delusions,  compulsions,  obses¬ 
sions,  phobias,  mannerisms,  and  hysterical  symptoms. 
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The  egoistic  unity  cannot  attack  the  segmental  cravings 
directly,  but  it  controls  them  by  controlling  the  final  com¬ 
mon  motor  path  of  the  projicient  system,  since  the  organ¬ 
ism  as  a  whole  can  only  use  one  motor  path  of  action  at 
one  time. 

There  is  a  difference  between  suppression  and  repres¬ 
sion  :  for  in  affective  suppression  the  wish  is  not  forgotten, 
it  is  allowed  to  cause  one  to  be  conscious  of  its  needs,  but, 
for  the  time  being;  other  dominant  wishes  are  given  the 
free  use  of  the  projicient  sensory  motor  apparatus,  while 
its  cravings  remain  ungratified;  while  repression  walls  in 
the  wish  and  denies  even  the  legitimacy  of  the  segment, 
or  organ  from  which  it  rises.  Repression  prevents  the 
wish  from  making  one  conscious  of  its  need,  being  moved 
by  shame  or  fear ;  yet  the  affective  craving,  being  the  sen¬ 
sation  caused  by  a  hyper-tension  of  the  autonomic  seg¬ 
ment,  persists,  and  increases  so  long  as  the  hyper-tension 
exists.  The  hyper-tension  can  only  be  relieved  through 
the  recognition  of  the  craving  and  the  releasing  of  it 
through  the  acquisition  of  gratifying  objects,  or  else  by 
compromise  and  re-adjustment.  If  one  is  set  on  doing  a 
piece  of  work,  any  intervention  or  interference  with  the 
completion  of  the  work  causes  him  to  suffer  chronic  ner¬ 
vousness,  migraine  or  some  other  form  of  pain.  I  have 
treated  individuals  who  had  a  chronic  setting  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  as  if  they  had  been  nursing  and  the 
breast  had  been  porcibly  taken  away  from  them  and  left 
them  reaching  for  it  and  have  found  this  etiology  to  be 
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the  true  cause  of  their  anxiety  neuroses.  When  the  piece 
of  work  is  done  or  the  gratification  is  complete  the  whole 
system  relaxes  and  enjoys  other  things  instead  of  being  up¬ 
set  by  them.  The  same  is  true  on  the  subconscious  plane 
of  ideas. 

Repressions  and  dissociations  arise  from  conflict  be¬ 
tween  society  as  a  whole  and  the  individual  egoistic  de¬ 
sires  composing  the  personality :  also  between  the  ego  as  a 
whole  and  the  individual  segmental  cravings  composing 
it.  Conduct  may  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  formula. 
According  to  Dr.  Kempf,  it  is:  for  animals  and  children 
and  simple  minded  persons  as  follows:  The  primary 
wish,  plus  previous  or  subsidiary  wishes,  multiplied  by  en¬ 
vironmental  resistence,  equals  behavior. 

For  civilized  people  as  follows:  The  primary  wish, 
plus  subsidiary  wishes,  plus  suppression  and  repression, 
multiplied  by  environmental  resistances,  equals  behavior. 

Civilized  society  represses  wishes  and  gets  psychotic 
behavior,  because,  being  denied  recognition,  the  craving 
undermines  the  inhibiting  segment  or  goes  around  it,  and 
causes  the  neuroses  to  arise.  The  mechanistic  classifica¬ 
tion  of  suppressions,  anxiety  neuroses,  and  psychoses,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  distortion  of  the  autonomic-affective  func¬ 
tions,  shows  up  true  to  type.  The  benign  type  accepts 
the  personal  source  of  the  wishes  or  cravings,  which  cause 
the  distress,  and  looks  to  the  self  as  the  source  of  the 
troubles  arising  therefrom. 
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The  diagnostic  classifications  of  suppression  neuroses 
are: 

1 .  The  mechanism  in  which  there  is  a  clear  or  vague 
consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  ungratifiable  affective  craving. 

2.  The  common  nervous  symptoms  which  are  the 
result  of  mild  to  severe  hyper-tensions  or  hypo-tensions  of 
the  autonomic  segments,  which  are  unrecognized  by  con¬ 
sciousness. 

3.  Multiple  personality  and  schizophrenia  arising 
from  suppressions  which  create  the  hypo-tensions  and 
hyper-tensions  which  cause  a  decrease  of  power  to  co¬ 
ordinate  because  of  pre-occupations  with  persistent 
thoughts;  these  result  in  insomania,  unpleasant  dreams, 
errors,  and  accidents;  in  neuritis,  headache,  dizziness,  stiff¬ 
ness  or  weakness  of  external  muscles  of  eye;  they  cause 
pain  or  weakness  in  the  back  of  neck,  in  the  limbs,  in  the 
back,  in  the  tongue,  or  in  the  pharynx.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  a  surcease  or  decrease  of  secretions  of  the 
mouth  and  the  stomach.  Dyspepsia,  high  blood  pressure, 
loss  or  freakishness  of  appetite,  hyper-chlorydia,  amen¬ 
orrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  ptosis,  colitis  and  sexual  impoten- 
cy ;  and  a  decrease  of  energy,  of  efficiency,  and  of  ability 
to  learn,  naturally  follow. 

A  common  form  of  reaction  to  suppression  is  anxiety 
in  effort  to  compensate.  Anxiety  is  felt  as  a  form  of  dis- 
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tressing  sensations  from  the  postural  tensions  assumed  by 
segments  of  the  viscera  when  the  environmental  situation 
contains  the  possibility  of  danger  or  failure.  The  physio¬ 
logical  symptoms  of  this  type  are : 

1 .  A  decrease  of  blood  supply  to  the  digestive  system 
and  the  sex  organs  and  an  increased  supply  to  the  organs 
of  defense  and  attack. 

2.  An  increase  of  the  sugar  and  the  adrenen  content 
in  the  blood. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  thyroid  secretions. 

4.  A  rise  in  the  blood  pressure. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  rate  and  amplitude  of  the 
cardiac  systole. 

Upon  the  degree  of  one’s  reaction  depends  the  nature 
of  our  adjustment,  whether  it  is  timid,  submissive,  de¬ 
pressive,  drastic,  eccentric,  or  well-balanced.  Anxiety 
is  felt  when  compensation  is  insufficient,  or  when  its  ex¬ 
cessiveness  is  difficult  to  control  and  becomes  itself  a 
source  of  danger.  Uncompensated  fear  of  one’s  ability 
to  function  properly  always  results  in  impotency  in  any 
function. 

Suppression  is  of  two  forms:  that  which  applies  to 
idea  and  that  which  applies  to  affect.  Suppression  of 
ideas  may  be  accomplished  by  withholding  facts  or  by 
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keeping  one  in  ignorance.  Aggressive  pathological  ef¬ 
fects  need  not,  in  simple  minded  communities,  follow  this 
kind  of  suppression.  Yet,  it  may  lead  to  moral  and 
social  delinquency  and  to  economic  inefficiency,  when 
there  is  disparity  between  the  individual’s  knowledge 
and  the  facts  of  the  world  he  lives  in ;  in  other  words,  an 
ignorant  person  under  the  suppression  of  a  progressive 
world  becomes  uncomfortable  and  suffers  from  strain  of 
disheartenment. 

Affective  suppressions  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
psycho-pathologist.  Affective  suppression,  under  poten¬ 
tial  threat  of  danger,  causes  fear  reactions  and  vigorous 
autonomic  compensation.  For  instance,,  if  a  child  adopts 
measures  to  counteract  the  threat  of  injury  and  if  its 
reflex  protests  are  repeatedly  punished,  the  autonomic 
system  becomes  conditioned  to  make  indirect  or  dishonest 
protest,  or  else  to  submit  to  the  threat,  because  punish¬ 
ment  is  less  severe  than  failure  of  gratification ;  such  a  one 
pays  the  price  of  suffering  for  gratification,  in  that  the 
capacity  for  initiative  is  lost,  and  virility  is  stunned,  when 
the  parent  determines  to  *' ‘break  the  child’s  spirit.”  The 
child  either  submits  and  never  becomes  a  leader,  else  he 
develops  an  irresponsible  tendency  to  react  with  hatred 
toward  the  demands  of  the  parents  and  of  society. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  as  a  child  was  punished  by 
his  parents  for  every  infraction  of  their  ironclad  will. 
When  he  was  guilty  of  the  least  infraction,  they  would 
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whip  him  until  he  cried,  and  then  whip  him  to  make  him 
hush  crying.  His  initiative  was  thus  broken,  so  that  when 
he  was  drafted  into  service,  during  the  great  war,  he 
would  take  no  responsible  place.  The  Colonel  informed 
the  father  that,  while  his  son  had  every  other  quality  of 
being  a  leader,  he  refused  all  offers  of  promotion  because 
of  his  broken  spirits.  The  father  has  since  been  led  to 
acknowledge  his  mistakes  to  his  son  and  to  draw  out  his 
spirits  which  he  had  formerly  suppressed.  Now  his  son 
has  become  the  successful  manager  of  a  large  industry. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of  suppression  which 
may  be  classified  as  the  benign  type  and  the  malign  type ; 
the  benign  type  is  of  a  self-accusing  nature,  one  of  this 
type  feels  a  sense  of  guilt  because  he  has  felt  an  aversion 
to  doing  all  that  others  seemed  to  require  of  him,  he  is 
troubled  with  ambitendency  and  takes  on  symptoms  of 
a  masochistic  nature;  the  malign  type  is  one  of  a  self-ex¬ 
cusing  nature,  one  of  this  type  feels  a  sense  of  self-right¬ 
eousness  and  takes  a  delight  in  trying  to  thwart  the  plans 
of  those  who  may  oppose  him,  he  is  troubled  with  jeal¬ 
ousy,  envy  and  hatred,  and  takes  on  sadistic  moods  and 
activities.  The  malign  type  manifests  the  characteristics 
of  repression  as  well  as  suppression,  in  other  words, 
when  one  has  repressed  affects,  which  are  working  in  the 
subconsciousness,  is  placed  under  suppressive  discipline, 
he  breaks  out  into  malign  reactions. 

In  looking  over  history  for  biographies  of  familiar 
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figures  who  represent  the  extremes  of  the  two  types  of 
responses  under  suppression,  I  find  Charles  Darwin  to  be 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  benign  type,  and  Guiteau,  who 
assassinated  President  Garfield,  to  be  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  malign  type.  Both  of  these  men  began  life  under 
the  authority  and  power  of  strict,  austere,  ambitious,  anx¬ 
ious  and  unyielding  fathers,  who  acted  as  if  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  child’s  natural  libido  cravings  was  the  chief  es¬ 
sential  in  developing  it  into  a  moral  and  successful  man¬ 
hood.  Darwin  maintained  a  worshipful  attitude  toward 
his  father  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  while  Guiteau  main¬ 
tained  a  murderous  attitude  toward  his  father  from  the 
beginning.  Both  of  them  had  sympathetic  indulgent 
mothers  and  each  lost  his  mother  before  he  reached 
adolescence. 

Darwin  honored  his  father  and  submitted  to  him. 
Guiteau  hated  his  father  and  resisted  him.  Darwin  had 
libido  attachment  for  his  mother  but  sublimated  it  away 
from  incest  into  love  for  the  things  which  she  loved.  By 
this  adjustment  of  the  mother  libido  attachment  his  con¬ 
flict  with  his  father  was  also  lifted  above  the  subject  of 
incestuous  desires  to  that  of  his  vocation,  his  authority  and 
his  religion.  Darwin’s  mother  turned  his  love  from  her 
flesh  to  her  interest  in  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  Guiteau 
had  libido  attachment  for  his  mother  which  resulted  in 
incestuous  conflict  with  his  father  over  the  mother  love, 
because  his  libido  remained  attached  to  her  flesh.  This 
conflict  was  extended  to  all  things,  in  course  of  time,  so 
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that  the  child’s  spirit  of  conflict  over  the  possession  of 
mother  became  both  chronic  and  universal.  To  sum  up 
the  whole  matter,  Guiteau  turned  to  phantasy,  while 
Darwin  turned  to  reality ;  Guiteau  was  governed  by  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  hatred  and  compensated  by  hypocriacy  and  re¬ 
venge,  while  Darwin  was  governed  by  love,  and  his  dis¬ 
obedience  was  only  temporary  compensatory  acts  of  self¬ 
assertiveness.  At  this  point  we  leave  Guiteau  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  chapter  on  repression,  to  give  place  for  a 
further  analysis  of  Darwin  under  the  head  of  suppression. 

Dr.  Kempf  gives  the  following  interesting  story  of 
Charles  Darwin:  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Darwin, 
who  had  become  a  physician  at  the  command  of  his 
father,  Erasmus  Darwin.  His  mother  was  Susan  Wedge- 
wood,  a  daughter  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  famous 
Wedge  wood  pottery.  Charles*  mother  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  flowers  and  pets,  and  was  very  sympathetic  with 
all  forms  of  life.  Her  romantic  fondness  for  nature  in¬ 
spired  her  son  to  search,  the  whole  of  his  life,  for  the 
secret  of  her  fascination;  before  he  was  eight  years  of 
age,  she  set  his  desires  by  teaching  him  to  classify  flowers 
by  looking  inside  their  blossoms.  She  died  and  left  him 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  From  this  time  he  became 
a  great  collector  of  specimen.  He  was  considered  a  dull 
pupil  by  his  teachers,  who  persisted  in  trying  to  make  him 
learn  stuff  for  which  his  affective  settings  constituted  an 
aversion.  His  time  spent  in  school  at  Cambridge  was  ap- 
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parently  wasted  and  the  time  he  spent  in  Edinburgh 
Medical  College  profited  him  but  little,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  studies  which  touched  biology,  botany  and  geology 
were  concerned.  His  mother  had  so  irresistibly  stamped 
his  destiny  upon  him  that,  his  father’s  wishes  only  tem¬ 
porarily  diverted  him  from  the  purpose  of  his  quest,  while 
they  irritated  him  and  made  him  nervous.  He  sought  to 
defeat  his  father  by  dissipation  and  prodigality,  and  he 
became  so  estranged  from  his  father  that  his  sister  had 
to  become  a  go-between. 

Then,  because  “he  was  good  for  nothing  else,”  his 
father  determined  to  make  a  minister  out  of  him.  At 
Cambridge  Charles  met  Prof.  Henslow,  who  was  both  a 
naturalist  and  minister.  He  made  a  parental  transfer¬ 
ence  to  him.  Henslow’s  being  a  minister  satisfied  his 
father  attachment,  and  his  being  a  botanist,  geologist,  en¬ 
tomologist  and  mineralogist  satisfied  his  mother  attach¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Henslow  showed  Darwin  how  he  could  re¬ 
late  the  ministry,  which  he  did  not  like,  to  botany  and 
naturalism,  which  he  did  like.  This  enabled  him  to  par¬ 
tially  get  rid  of  his  aversion  to  the  ministry,  inasmuch 
as  he  also  found  it  would  give  him  the  liesure  to  study 
natural  history. 

The  wise  parent  or  teacher  should  always  show  chil¬ 
dren  the  relations  between  all  their  studies  and  the  chief 
object  of  their  affective  setting,  else  they  should  analyze 
out  the  affective  setting  and  show  reasons  why  the  setting 
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should  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  studies.  Prof. 
Henslow  enabled  Darwin  to  make  a  considerable  subli¬ 
mation  of  his  father’s  wishes  by  the  application  of  this 
rule. 

t 

When  Prof.  Henslow  arranged  for  Charles’  voyage 
around  the  world  on  the  “Beagle”  his  father  objected* 
calling  it  a  “wild  scheme,”  but,  when  his  uncle  Josiah 
Wedge  wood  interceded,  his  father  finally  consented. 
Upon  obtaining  his  father’s  consent  for  the  voyage,  young 
Darwin  immediately  gave  up  his  dissipation  and  began  to 
study.  In  anticipation  of  this  voyage,  he  said:  “What  a 
glorious  day  the  fourth  of  November  will  be  to  me.  My 
second  life  will  then  commence,  and  it  shall  be  a  birth¬ 
day  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

If  Charles’  father  had  suppressed  his  voyage  it  would 
have  ruined  his  life,  for  it  would  have  hindered  and 
blocked  the  sublimation  of  his  mother  attachment.  Even 
as  it  was,  he  developed  hysterical  symptoms  and  skin 
trouble  or  urticaria,  while  he  was  held  in  suspense  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  father’s  answer;  but  he  got  well  immediately 
upon  a  favorable  reply,  his  skin  trouble  being  a  symptom 
resulting  from  an  anxiety  neurosis. 

At  twenty-seven  he  returned  from  his  voyage  around 
the  world.  His  father  unfortunately  did  not  offer  a  frank 
retraction  of  his  former  statements  concerning  the  worth¬ 
lessness  and  stupidity  of  his  son,  thus  creating  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  his  honest  emotional  readjustment  toward  him. 
Due  to  this  fact,  he  developed,  two  years  later,  an 
anxiety  neurosis  as  a  reaction  to  his  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  himself  to  a  three-fold  career  including  his  scien¬ 
tific  work,  his  father  and  his  mating.  He  made  a  partial 
adjustment  of  his  life  by  marrying  his  cousin.  Miss 
Wedgewood,  his  mother’s  niece,  who  was  his  mother’s 
image,  and  had  his  mother’s  spirits.  His  disappointment 
in  his  father’s  judgment  of  him  conflicted  with  his  need 
of  him  in  the  solution  of  his  financial  problems.  He  par¬ 
tially  adjusted  this  affect  by  over-valuating  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  father.  He  said,  “My  father  was 
the  wisest  and  best  man  I  ever  knew.*’  By  exalting  his 
father  and  identifying  himself  with  him,  he  found  com¬ 
pensation,  for  he  had  to  have  his  father’s  favor  and  fin¬ 
ancial  support  to  carry  out  his  mother’s  ideals,  even  while 
resenting  his  attitude  towards  his  career. 

At  thirty-three,  he  moved  to  Down,  in  the  country.  He 
crucified  himself  before  his  father,  who  was  his  nutritional 
source,  and  for  his  sake  he  withheld  some  of  his  most 
important  publications  until  after  his  father’s  death.  He 
was  nursed  by  his  “mother”  wife,  who  also  inspired  his 
best  work.  He  said:  “My  chief  enjoyment  and  sole 
employment  throughout  life  has  been  scientific  work;  and 
the  excitement  from  such  work  makes  me,  for  the  time 
being,  forget  and  drives  away  my  daily  discomfort.”  He 
wrote  seven  thousand  pages  of  scientific  matter  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  suffering  from  a  sense  of  over-con- 
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scientiousness,  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
He  could  stand  no  criticisms  or  competition,  and,  when 
he  wrote,  he  sat  in  a  very  high  study  chair  in  order  to 
compensate  his  inner  sense  of  inferiority  by  a  postural  ex¬ 
altation. 

Darwin  made  a  good  father;  he  allowed  the  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  own  children,  and  encouraged  their  af¬ 
fective  forces  to  exercise  their  fullest  powers.  He  exer¬ 
cised  unbounded  patience  and  never  spoke  an  angry  word 
to  his  children  nor  to  his  wife,  and  they  never  disobeyed 
him.  All  his  four  sons  made  great  men. 

His  psychotic  traits  were  due  to  the  persistence  with 
which  he  suppressed  certain  of  his  autonomic  functions 
and  affective  cravings,  in  order  to  gratify  his  other  crav¬ 
ings  in  reference  to  his  parents.  His  neuroses  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  his  inability  to  adjust  himself  to  excitement, 
to  anticipation,  to  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  His  symp¬ 
toms  were  cardiac  palpitation,  vaso-motor  flushings,  indi¬ 
gestion,  nausea,  vomiting,  violent  tremors,  insomnia,  per¬ 
sistent  thought,  inability  to  stand  criticism  or  to  endure 
social  contact;  often  he  could  not  work  and  had  to  rest 
in  bed  for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  most  effectual  treat¬ 
ment  in  his  case  was  a  psycho-theropeutic  treatment  and 
the  personal  influence  of  his  physicians. 

All  of  his  diseases  were  largely  due  to  the  delicate 
competition  between  himself  and  his  father  for  his  moth- 
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er  s  affections,  which  were  sublimated  and  raised  to  the 
vocational  plane.  His  dependence  on  his  father  for  means 
to  carry  on  his  work,  and  finally  the  necessity  of  his  avoid¬ 
ing  conflicts  in  order  not  to  be  distracted  from  his  scien¬ 
tific  researches  suppressed  him  and  kept  him  an  invalid. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  the  disciplining  methods  and 
forces  is  to  increase  the  power  of  life  and  to  prevent  its 
dissipation  on  lower  levels.  There  are  two  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  power  of  the  streams  of  life;  one  is  the  posi¬ 
tive  method  of  awakening  the  sources  and  drawing  upon 
them  as  tributaries  so  that  the  stream  grows  in  momentum 
and  power,  and  the  other  is  that  of  placing  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  the  currents  in  the  form  of  resistences  to  ex¬ 
pression  of  desire,  which  we  call  suppression.  The  ana¬ 
logy  of  this  principle  in  the  physical  world  is  found  in 
the  two  ways  of  raising  the  level  and  increasing  the  power 
of  a  stream  of  water;  one  is  the  positive  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  volume  of  water  from  the  sources,  and  the 
other  is  that  of  placing  a  dam  across  the  stream  and  lin¬ 
ing  its  banks  so  that  the  course  of  the  water  may  not  be 
diverted  through  unseen  crevices.  The  moral  of  this 
analogy  is;  one  must  not  leave  his  vital  powers  to  remain 
dormant  and  stagnant  at  their  sources  by  indifference  to 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  he  must  not  dissipate  his  vital 
forces  in  idle  gossip  and  carnal  gratification  so  that  there 
is  no  accumulation  of  power,  on  the  other.  Suppression 
of  a  disciplining  nature  is  the  dam  and  secrecy  is  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  retaining  banks  of  the  stream. 
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To  gain  power  over  one’s  world  and  to  achieve  health, 
happiness  and  success,  he  must  awaken  his  vital  forces, 
discipline  them,  and  do  directed,  progressive  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking  and  acting.  He  must  seek  to  eradicate 
all  negative  conditions,  not  by  denying  their  reality,  but 
by  seeking  to  establish  their  opposites.  One  must  seek 
to  achieve  what  he  desires  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
driven  to  a  life  of  mere  avoidance  by  that  which  he 
dreads.  One  who  dreads  sleeplesness,  nervousness,  head¬ 
ache,  poverty,  being  under-estimated,  or  any  other  form 
of  disease  or  failure,  should  not  seek  mere  avoidance  of 
them,  for  this  only  increases  their  power  over  him. 

One  should  think,  not  upon  adversity,  but  upon  the 
achievement  of  an  experience  of  power  and  hope  which 
come  through  adversity.  He  should  visualize  the  positive 
goals  to  be  attained;  conspire  with  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
gressively  superior ;  plant  ideas  in  his  unconscious,  or  sub¬ 
conscious,  and  increase  the  power  of  those  ideas  by  medi¬ 
tations  in  which  he  visualizes  their  consummation  until 
he  has  increased  their  intensity  of  purpose  with  all  of  his 
vital  and  mental  forces.  An  intense  personal  conspiracy 
will  automatically  transform  itself  into  motives,  actions 
and  realization.  One  should  use  this  principle  consciously 
and  purposely  with  an  understanding  of  the  law  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  force  and  power  through  inhibitive  suppres¬ 
sions  and  resistences  of  action  and  secrecy  of  purpose  and 
plan  while,  at  the  same  time,  intensifying  desire  and  con- 
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densing  hope  by  the  visualization  of  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wish. 

Stimulation  by  visualization  is  a  potent  factor  in  en¬ 
listing  all  one’s  subjective  powers  and  the  formulation  of 
catagories  for  the  fulfillment  of  life’s  wishes.  Secrecy  is 
another  most  potent  factor  or  method  of  intensifying  life’s 
purposes  and  plans.  Secrecy  has  always  been  used  by 
man  consciously  as  a  defensive  measure,  but  he  has  not 
learned  its  value  as  a  constructive  measure.  By  a  secret 
conspiracy  with  one’s  self,  he  may  so  intensify  and  elevate 
the  powers  of  his  life  and  mind  as  to  be  able  to  do  con¬ 
scious  constructive  and  creative  work  beyond  anything 
he  has  ever  thought  or  hoped.  Secrecy  locks  up  and 
intensifies  conscious  thought  and  endows  it  with  subcon¬ 
scious  and  Cosmic  energies  until  it  has  brought  into  itself 
irresistible  unseen  powers  which  become  so  intense  as  to 
automatically  seek  an  outlet  through  the  invention  of  ideas, 
formulation  of  plans,  and  the  motion  of  categories,  for 
the  solution  of  problems  and  the  capturing  of  success. 
Just  as  the  breathing  apparatus  is  intensified  in  its  integra¬ 
tions  and  gains  in  autonomy  by  holding  one’s  breath,  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  even  to  the  point  of  over¬ 
powering  and  conscripting  all  other  bodily  and  mental 
functions  in  the  consummation  of  its  suppressed  desire  for 
oxygen ;  so,  when  one  inhibits  by  suppressive  measures  his 
speech  and  action  arising  from  his  desires  and  keeps  his 
ideas  and  plans  a  secret,  the  mechanism  of  thought  and 
action  becomes  so  intesified  in  its  integrations  that  it  con- 
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scripts  all  the  energies  and  powers  of  both  the  conscious 
and  die  subconscious  mind  with  all  the  vital  forces  toward 
die  consummation  of  its  purpose  to  fulfill  its  desires.  This 
principle  of  suppression  and  secrecy  may  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  like  all  other  good  things;  when  it  is  carried  to  an 
extreme,  so  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  force  beyond 
one’s  power  to  control,  it  may  either  rush  up  into  geysers 
of  hallucination  and  fancy,  or  seep  out  through  blind 
alleys  in  the  form  of  hysterias. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  inner-self 
has,  by  its  intensity  of  purpose  and  design,  created  all  the 
tissues,  cells,  organisms,  muscles,  nerves,  senses,  brain  per¬ 
ceptions  and  thoughts,  and  that  the  same  principle  kept 
in  action  will  gain  dominion  over  one’s  entire  world. 
Success  is  not  so  dependent  upon  economy,  education,  and 
hard  work  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the  individual  personal 
conspiracy  committed  to  his  subconsciousness  through  the 
suppressive  measures  of  conscious  secrecy  and  stimulated 
by  visions  of  the  goal  and  meditation  upon  its  attainment. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  obsessed  with  a  great  ambi¬ 
tion,  from  his  early  youth,  and  he  suppressed  every  ap¬ 
petite  and  desire  for  the  sake  of  this  ambition.  He  sunk 
this  ambition  deep  down  in  his  subconsciousness  and  kept 
it  a  profound  secret  from  the  world  while  he  consciously 
meditated  upon  it  and  visualized  it.  Historians  say  of 
him  that,  when  he  escaped  from  exile  in  Elba,  “A  pro¬ 
scribed  exile,  without  money  and  without  arms,  floating 
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upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  simply  by  the 
magic  of  his  name  plunged  all  the  courts  and  all  the 
armies  in  Europe  into  commotion.  Two  powers  at  that 
moment  divided  Europe.  One  power  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  solitary  and  alone;  the  other  power  was  all 
the  combined  monarchs,  and  armies  and  navies  of  Christ¬ 
endom.** 

The  power,  success  and  happiness  of  an  individual  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  his  conscious,  rational,  disciplining  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  life  forces  and  the  secret  conspiracy  with 
his  own  subconsciousness,  to  which  he,  by  repetition  and 
visualization,  commits  his  ambitions,  than  upon  environ¬ 
mental  and  social  advantages.  In  this  old  world  of  ours, 

“One  ship  drives  east,  another  drives  west. 

While  the  self-same  breezes  blow; 
vTis  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale 
That  bids  them  where  to  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate 
As  we  journey  along  through  life; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  the  goal. 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife.** 
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